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THE  NAVAL  QUESTION 

LETTERS  BY 
VICTOR  E.  MITCHELL,  K.C. 


from  The  MONTREAL  DAILY  STAR,  Octohr  14th,  191a 

To  the  Editor  of  Tkt  Montreal  Daily  Star  : 

Sir  : — The  extract  from  the  letter  of  "one  of  the  highest  political 
authorities  in  Great  Britain  "  quoted  by  Mr.  Cahan  in  his  letter  pub- 
lished in  your  issue  on  Saturday,  not  only  completely  justifies  the  position 
taken  by  The  Star,  but  admits  that  no  one — not  even  the  "  high  political 
authoritv  "  or  Mr.  Cahan  himself — can  rely  upon  the  reassuring  state- 
ments 01  the  British  Ministers  in  Parliament  as  disclosing  the  real  facta 
of  the  international  situation.  This  high  political  authority  expressly 
says  there  is  no  way  for  him,  for  Mr.  Cahan  or  for  us,  to  find  the  real 
facts.  It  is,  therefore,  quite  apparent  that  the  high  political  authority 
does  not,  like  Mr.  Cahan,  accept  the  official  statements  of  responsible 
British  Ministers  as  to  the  international  situation  at  their  face  value. 
Being  a  "  high  political  authority  "  he  understands  that  the  official 
relations  between  sovereign  states  are  always  publicly  referred  to  by 
responsible  ministers  as  friendly  until  a  direct  rupture  occurs  or  is  immi- 
nent, o''  until  diplomatic  relations  are  broken.  To  characterize  Mr. 
Asquith's  and  Sir  Edward  Grey's  statements  in  Parliament  as  being 
necessarily  diplomatic  does  not  imply  that  the  Premier  and  the  Foreign 
Secretary  are  telling  lies  or  that  British  diplomacy  is  "  steeped  in  de- 
ception." No  one  knows  this  better  than  Mr.  Cahan,  and  it  is  surprising 
that  a  man  of  his  intelligence  should  attempt  to  convince  the  Canadian 
public  that  there  is  no  danger  of  war  between  Germany  and  Britain, 
because,  forsooth,  the  Premier  and  Sir  Edward  Grey  stated  in  Parliament 
that  Great  Britain's  relations  with  Germany  are  '*  excellent  "  and  are 
likely  to  remain  "  relations  of  amity  and  good-will."  "That  he  has  done 
so  shows  the  great  length  to  which  Mr.  Cahan  is  pr-^pared  to  go  in  support 
of  Mr.  Bourassa's  views  on  the  navy  question.  But  the  Canadian  public 
are  not  quite  so  simple  as  to  be  misled  by  such  childish  arguments.  The 
average  man  reads  the  official  statements  of  British  Ministers  in 
i'arliament  on  this  subject  with  the  concrtte  facts  before  him — facts  which 
I  do  not  think  Mr.  Cahan  or  his  leader  can  contest  — viz.,  that  Ger- 
many has  increased  her  navy  in  the  last  ten  years  to  such  an  extent  that 
lart  spring,  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  served  notice  on  Germany 
that  there  would  be  an  automatic  increase  of  the  British  Navy  for  any 
further  extensions  of  the  German  naval  programme  ;  that  in  consequence 
of  such  further  increase,  the  First  Lord  brought  down  supplementary 
estimates  ;  that  practically  the  whole  strength  of  the  British  navy, 
which  a  few  years  ago  was  scattered  alloverthe  world,  is  now  concentrated 
in  the  North  Sea,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  thereby  Great  Britain's 
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pp«tion.nd  influence  in  the  Ne.r  E»t  .«  coniidertbl]'  weakened  ;  that 
Oreat  Britain  hai  been  forced  to  abandon  her  "  .plendid  iwlation," 

«.',..;::,"  "'/.''""t  ^"'  °'  '"^^  -^^p'-  ch.mberi.i„  „ot »  zv 

year,  ago,  and  to  leeic  entente!  "  with  both  France  and  Russia  ;  that 
during  the  tension  caused  by  the  Agadir  incident  in  Morocco,  the  Chan' 
celtor  of  the  tachequer  in  a  speech  at  the  Mansion  House,  cried,  "  Halt  " 

M,  iTr*"'  "m  '"/'"  t^'l"  T'''?''  '°"°*«'* '"  "•«  "<>"«  °'  {Common,, 
Mr.  Ramsav  Macdonald,  the  leader  of  the  Labor  Party,  rose  to  the 

I'JI'Ih"  n  P'"'0""''y  "'"d  that  while  the  Labor  Party  might  differ 
r!k  n'  p°*"'">'.«"t.°".'^«"«"  of  domestic  concern,  they  were  united 
with  all  other  i  arties  in  giving  the  (iovernment  their  unqualified  support 
when  the  interests  of  the  Empire  were  threatened,  no  matter  what  saVri- 
nces  It  might  entail. 

Unfortunately,  I  have  not  before  me  Mr.  Macdonald  t  eaact  words, 
but  I  have  indicated  the  spirit  of  his  remarks,  which  are  the  more  to  be 
commended  when  one  considers  that  the  burden  of  additional  armamenti 
falls  proportionally  more  heavily  on  the  British  workm.-,  whom  he 
regresents  in  Parliament,  than  on  any  other  class  in  the  community. 

Mr  Macdonald's  speech  had  probab'-  more  effect  on  the  German 
Uovernment  than  any  other  statement  made  in  the  debate,  as  it  wa?  no 
doubt  counting  on  the  alleged  socialistic  and  anti-war  tendencies  of  the 
Labor  Farty  to  embarrass  the  Government  on  any  question  of  further 
military  and  nav.  expenditures.  Would  that  all  pa-ties  in  Canada 
could  unite  an."  give  the  British  Government  a  like  assurance  that 
Canada  was  prepared  to  do  its  part  in  maintaining  the  integrity  of  the 
tmpre  and  the  navy  under  whose  protection  it  has  grown  in  wealth 

InLnTJiS  if"?  ''°!'»\  "■>'"•  we  take  into  account  the  amount 
•quanaered  on  the  Laurier  Navy. 

Is  this  a  time  to  tell  thr  people  of  Great  Britain  on  whom  the  whole 
burden  now  lies,  that  Canada  cannot  contribute  a  dollar  or  a  ship  unless 
tM  IS  given  the  right  to  participate  in  the  di.ection  and  control  ol  Impe- 
iial  affairs  and  International  relations  ?  It  is  not  a  qi.estion  of  "no 
taxation  without  representation."  Great  Britain  does  not  seek  the  rieht 
to  impose  anjr  tax  on  Canada  or  any  other  of  the  Dominions  beyond  the 
teas  ;  but  it  is  a  question  as  to  whether  or  not  thos>  Dominions  beyond 
tne  seas  are  going  to  recognize  that  they  have  grown  to  man's  estate 
under  the  protection  of  the  British  Flag  and  that  the  time  has  come 
when,  as  self-respecting,  self-governing  nations  within  the  Empire,  they 
should  contribute  of  their  own  free  will,  ^nd  according  to  tlieir  means, 
de  ends"'"'"'"  °  "^  **"  '"'""«  °'  *«  "hole  Empire 

Australia  is  doing  her  share  ;  little  New  Zealand  has  done  nobly 
and  will  do  more  nobly  m  the  future  ;  and  even  new  South  Africa  has 
declared  through  its  Premier— who  a  few  years  ago  led  the  Boer  forces 
against  her—  that  when  Great  Britain  is  at  war,  tlie.  whole  Empire  is  at 
"r'^i.  ■'^"'j, '-»»»<'«•  the  greatest,  the  most  populous  and  the  wealthiest 
ot  them  all,  has  done— what  ?  Started,  under  the  late  Liberal  govern, 
ment,  a  Canadian  navy  with  a  few  obsolete  cruisers  on  the  distinct 
understanding  that  they  were  not  to  be  used  in  any  war  in  which  Great 
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Britain  might  become  involved  without  the  content  of  the  Cantditn 
Pirliiment. 

And  now,  under  the  LIbertl-Coniervative  p«rtjr,  thm  poor  cru-nb 
h»  been  iwept  into  the  duit  bin  and  the  Britiil.  Government  and  people 
have  been  informed  (if  we  are  to  believe  the  newipaper  reporti)  that  if 
tn  emergency  aroie,  or  if  the  B  tiih  Government  declared  an  emergency 
exiated,  Canada  would  make  jn  immediate  direct  emergency  contri- 
bution to  the  Imperial  Navy  ;  but  that  iti  permanent  contribution — 
not  neceiiarily  to  the  Impeilal  Navy— ii-  to  be  dependent  upon  Canada 
being  granted  the  right  to  participate  in  the  direction  a  id  control  of 
Imperial  alTaira  and  International  relation!.  Hai  Mr.  Borden  evolved 
any  plan  by  which  the  «elf-governing  Dominion!  can  effectually  partici- 
pate in  luch  direction  and  control  7  The  question  briitlet  with  diffi- 
cultiei  viiich  it  will  take  a  long  time  to  solve  j  and  to  wait  for  a  latia- 
factory  solution  means  an  indefinite  postponement  of  any  permanent 
contribution.  This  phase  of  the  Navy  question  should  be  allowed  to 
develop  as  the  British  Constitution  has  developed — by  a  slow  process 
of  evorution  whereby  it  adapts  itself  to  the  changing  conditions  of  timet 
and  circumstances.  Then,  as  regards  the  emergency  proposals,  can  any- 
thing more  humiliating  to  the  British  people  be  imagined  ?  If  an 
emer^enc^  actually  arose,  it  would  be  too  late  to  make  an  effective 
contributio.1,  and,  as  Mr.  Cahan's  "  high  political  authority  "  points  out, 
the  British  Government  cannot  declare  that  an  emergency  exists  without 
admitting  that  they  have  shirked  their  duty  ;  and  for  a  further  reason, 
I  submit,  that  by  to  doing,  they  would  have  to  lift  the  veil  of  secrecy 
which  necessarily  covers  such  important  international  relations  and 
thereby  run  the  .isk  of  precipitating  or  hastening  the  happening  of  the 
emergency  wnich  the  strengthening  of  tht  Navy  is  intended  to  prevent. 
Would  it  be  wise  even  for  the  British  Government  to  advise  the  Prime 
Minister  of  ■''inada  to  ttate  in  ?arliameot  that  the  real  facts  of  the 
international  situation  disclosed  a.!  "  emergency,"  and  upon  such  a 
statement  to  aik  the  Canadian  Parliament  to  grant  an  emergency  con- 
tribution ?  \yould  that  help  the  situation  ?  And  yet  if  tic  British 
Government  is  to  declare  whether  or  not  an  emergency  exists,  such 
declaration  must  be  made  either  confidentially  t.;  the  Canadian  Govern- 
•nent,  or  publicly  in  the  Britiah  House  of  Comment,  b'cause  no  public 
ceclaration  could  be  made  in  the  Cana.Uan  Parliament  on  the  aV.hority 
of  the  Britisli  Government,  unless  such  d'-laration  had  first  been  made 
to  the  British  Parliament. 

Doef.  Mr.  Cahan  think  that  eithe.-  of  theiie  courses  would  be  diplo- 
matic or  in  the  bett  intereKts  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Empire?  But 
no,  I  should  not  put  that  ,uestion  to  Mr.  Cahan.  It  is  unnecessary, 
as  he  hat  indicated  in  his  letter  to  Tkf  Star  that  he  is  opposed  to  any 
emergency  cone  ibutions,  and  hat  given  h.j  re'.tont.  He  says: — "Though 
a  policy  of  'emergency  contribution*'  might  serve  at  a  temporary  polit- 
ical make-thift,  it  may  nevertbele  ,  possibly  prove  to  be  a  mistake 
and  a  ^fortune,  inasmuch  as  it  might,  at  a  >ime  of  artificially  created 
panic  ^nd  alarm,  ettablith  a  precedent  that  rmld  never  hereafter  be 
disregarded — a  precedent  which,  under  exitting  conditioni,  it  entirely 
incontittent  with  the  natural  and  uniform  development  of  our  national 
political  life." 
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Mr.  Cthin't  •tccment  i%  hedged  round  with  "maya"  and  "mighti"; 
■nd  he  in<en  that  the  German  war  (care  it  an  artificially  created  panic — 
I  think  in  a  recent  letter  to  one  of  your  contemporariei,  he  made  that 
poaitive  itatement. 

What,  however,  ii  hit  point  about  "an  artificially  created  panic?" 
Surely,  Mr.  Cahan  would  not  question  the  good  faith  and  integrity  of 
the  British  Minittert  by  charging  them  with  artificially  creating  a  panic 
in  order  to  get  an  emergency  contribution  from  Canada? 

Yet,  if  that  ii  not  the  intinuation  in  hit  letter,  I  fail  to  ice  what  he  i> 
driving  at  when  he  talki  of  "artificially  created  panica."  Mr.  Borden, 
aa  Prime  Miniater,  would  not  aak  Parliament  to  vote  an  emergency 
contribution  unleaa  the  Canadian  Cabinet  had  been  aatiafied  by  the 
British  Government  that  an  emergency  existed.  Under  no  other  circum- 
(tancea  would  an  "emergency  contribution"  be  aaked,  as  Mr.  Cahan 
l.'owa  very  well,  and  yet,  he  solemnly  warns  the  Canadian  people  that 
"ka  emergency  contribution"  would  establish  a  precedent  that  could 
never  hereafter  be  disregarded,  and  such  a  precedent  would  be  incon- 
sistent with  the  natural  and  uniform  development  of  our  national 
political  life. 

Who  but  Mr.  Cahan  and  his  fellow-Nationalists  would  desire  to  go 
back  upon  a  precedent  to  give  a  voluntary  "emergency  contribution" 
when  the  British  Government  satisfied  the  Canadian  Ministers  that  an 
emergency  existed?  How  is  such  a  precedent  inconsistent  with  the 
development  of  our  national  life  so  long  as  we  remain  part  of  the  British 
Empire?  If  we  are  not  prepared  voluntarily  to  assist  Great  Britain  in 
an  emergency,  the  sooner  we  cease  to  rely  upon  the  British  tax  payer 
for  our  Consular  service,  for  the  protection  of  our  overseas  commerce 
and  of  our  rights  as  British  subjects  throughout  the  world  and  for  the 
other  benefits  which  we  enjoy  under  the  British  flag,  and  declare  our 
national  dependence,  the  better  for  Great  Britain;  and  then  we  can  at 
our  own  expense  and  at  our  own  risk  continue  the  natural  and  uniform 
development  of  our  national  political  life. 

But  so  long  aa  we  remain  a  part  of  the  Empire,  is  not  our  duty 
clear?  Why  should  we  wait  before  making  any  contribution  until  an 
emergency  arises,  when  it  would  be  too  late  to  render  effective  ai.istance 
and  why,  oh  why,  should  we  humiliate  the  British  people  and  embarraaa 
the  British  Government  by  asking  for  an  official  declaration  that  an 
emergency  exists,  thereby  disclosing  to  the  world  at  Urge  that  in  the 
opinion  of  the  British  Ministers  the  Empire  was  in  danger,  and  Great 
Britain  needed  our  assistance? 

Should  we  not  act  like  grown  men?  Let  our  Ministers  size  up  the 
•Ituation  for  themselves  and  ask  Parliament  on  their  own  responsibility 
to  make,  noi  as  an  emergency  cont'ibution  and  without  requiring  any 
quid  pro  quo  in  the  form  of  participation  in  the  direction  and  control 
of  Imperial  affairs  and  international  relations,  such  contribution  to  the 
Imperial  Navy,  both  immediate  and  permanent,  and  in  such  form  aa 
they  may  conaider  consistent  with  our  dignity  as  the  largest  ,7nd  wealthiest 
self-governing  Dominion  within  the  Empire.  Whether  the  German  war 
acare  is  real  or  artificial,  whether  there  is  an  emergency  or  not,  whether 
S  !'.  *t  pfeaent  poaaible  to  have  any  participation  or  control  with  the 
Bntiah  Government  or  not,  and  notwithaunding  the  fact  mentioned  by 
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Mr.  Cihan  that  G«»t  Britain  li  in  no  need  of  Ctnidiin  Ciih  or  Credit, 
the  time  to  act  ii  now.  We  have  delayed  too  loni  and  turely  cannot 
|0  on  much  lonier  enjoying  all  the  benel''^  o'  the  Kmpire  and  iha'ing 
none  of  iti  buroeni,  with-  '  loiinr.  not  only  'ur  own  lulf-retpect,  but 
the  reipect  of  the  whole  civilized  u  /rid. 

It  it  no  aniwer  to  lay,  we  have  shared  the  burdens  of  the  Empire 
by  maintaining  a  larriion  at  Halifax,  a  few  gi.  at  Giquimault  and 
building  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  the  Grana  Trunk  Railway  and 
the  Canadian  Northern  Railway,  thereby  providing  all  Britiih  routea 
to  the  far  East.  Theie  Railways  were  abiolutcly  neceisary  adjunct* 
to  the  development  of  Canada  and  mutt  have  been  undertaken  whether 
Canada  had  been  part  of  the  Empire  ui     .at. 

In  any  event,  are  the  Canadian  people  content  to  reit  latiified 
that  in  thit  wa;-  they  have  done  ail  that  can  reatonably  be  expected  of 
them? 

If  not,  then,  until  we  h.-ve  discharged  our  obligationi  and  done 
our  dut^  to  Great  Britain  ar  the  Empire,  let  ut  ceaie  from  boatting 
that  "Canada  it  the  brighten  jewel  in  the  Britith  Crown."  When  we 
have  juitified  that  boatt,  we  can,  with  clear  contciencei  and  thankful 
hearts,  ling 

"GOD  SAVE  THE  KING." 

ViCTOK   £.   MiTCHILU 


From  THE  MONTREAL  DAILY  STAR,  Oaohtr  iSlk,  191a 

To  the  Editor  of  Tht  Montrtal  Star. 

Sik: — Your  aniwer  to  Mr.  Cahan'a  itatement  that  ■  pretent 
Britiih  Government  did  not  abandon  the  command  of  the  M  erranean 
it  complete.  They  did  abandon  it;  but  under  ttreit  of  pu  ..  opinion 
they  were  forced  latt  July  to  promite  to  tend  thit  Winter  a  new  and 
stronger  fleet  to  Malta,  which,  the  Firtt  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  ttated, 
would,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Government,  be  the  bett  potilble  arrange- 
ment for  the  next  two  or  two  and  a  half  yeart.  Thit  can  only  be  accom- 
Slithcd  by  weakening  to  the  extent  of  the  thipi  withdrawn,  the  Home 
eet  in  the  North  Sea. 

Do  not  theie  facti  themtelvei  conttitute  an  argument  in  favor  of 
immediate  action  on  thi;  part  of  Canada?  As  M^.  Balfour  pointed  out, 
Mr.  Churchill  admitted  that  he  could  not  look  beyond  the  next  two  or 
two  and  a  half  yean  and  that  there  might  be  deTelopmentt  which 
would  require  a  great  change  even  in  these  Mediterranean  ar- 
rangementi.  Under  these  circumstancet,  it  Canada  to  sit  ttill  and  do 
nothing  until  tome  tcheme  can  be  formulated  and  carried  out  whereby 
the  will  be  granted  repretentation  in  Imperial  affairt? 

Mr.  Cahan  itatei  that  the  Britiih  authorities — Mr.  Aic^uith,  Mr. 
Churchill  and  the  Government  generally — apparently  enjoy,  in  retpect 
of  their  naval  programme  at  leatt,  the  complete  confidence  of  the  Bntiih 
people.  No  itatement  could  be  farther  from  the  actual  facta.  The 
general  opinion  in  England  it  that  the  Government  hat  not  kept  pace 
with  Germany  in  naval  construction,  and  it  now  forced  to  spend  vast 
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sums  which  would  have  been  spread  over  a  period  of  years  if  the  Govern- 
ment had  followed  an  iutellieent  policy  and  maintained  the  full  two 
power  standard.  And  that  opinion  is  shared  by  naval  officers  themselves, 
who,  while  not  daring  to  speak  for  general  information,  express  themselvet 
most  emphatically  to  friends  and  those  in  whose  discretion  they  trust. 

As  a  sample  of  criticism  by  responsible  English  journals  of  the 
Government's  action  in  the  Mediterranean,  I  cite  the  following  from 
The  Spectator  of  July  27th — four  days  after  Mr.  Churchill's  sjieech  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  quoted  by  Mr.  Cahan,-  -"In  the  Spring  Mr. 
Winston  Churchill  alarmed  the  nation  by  letting  it  be  known  that  he 
considered  that  we  were  spending  more  naval  strength  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean than  we  w^re  justified  in  spending,  considenng  the  situation  in 
the  North  Sea.  Accordingly,  he  withdrew  his  battleships  from  the 
Mediterranean  and  brought  them  into  home  waters.  In  doing  this, 
however,  it  was  clearly  suggested  that  the  Admiralty  were  not  aban- 
doning our  control  of  the  Mediterranean  because  they  liked  doing 
it,  or  because  they  were  indifferent  to  the  sacrifices  InTolved,  but 
solely  out  of  due  necessity  and  because  they  dared  not  sacrifice 
the  greater  need  to  the  lesser.  But  now,  though  nothing  has  hap- 
pened but  newspaper  criticism — newspaper  criticism,  of  course,  which 
was  thoroughly  justified — Mr.  Churchill  has  reversed  his  policy,  and  is 
going  to  place  in  the  Mediterranean  ships  which  will  make  our  posi- 
tion there  far  stronger  than  it  has  been  for  many  years.  Further,  he 
is  doing  this  by  taking  away  powerful  ships  from  the  North  Sea — that 
is,  from  the  place  where  so  short  a  time  ago  we  were  told  their  pres- 
ence was  essential.  In  other  words,  though  the  situation  in  the  North 
Sea,  on  Mr.  Churchill  s  own  showing,  has  become  in  the  last  three  months 
net  less,  out  more,  menacing  the  conclusion  from  the  premises  has  been 

absolutely  reversed In  our  opinion  nothing  has  done  more  to  discredit 

Mr.  Churchill  as  a  statesman  than  his  handling  of  the  Mediterranean 
problem." 

That  is  a  pretty  frank  British  opinion  of  Mr.  Cahan's  star  witness 
on  whom  he  relies  to  prove,  not  only  that  the  Mediterranean  was  not 
abandoned,  but  also  that  the  international  situation  is  so  satisfactory 
that  there  is  no  need  for  Canada  to  make  an  immediate  contribution 
to  the  Navy. 

But  that  is  not  all.  The  Spectator  adds:  "Mr,  Churchill's  blunder 
was  probably  the  worst  false  step  we  have  made  in  Naval  policy  for  a 
century  and  it  will  take  us  many  years  and  nuch  expenditure  of  naval 
strength  to  live  it  down." 

This  same  Mr.  Churchill  is  one  of  the  rciiponsible  Ministers,  whose 
utterances  in  Parliament  have  satisfied  Mr.  Cahan  that  the  international 
situation  was  never  happier — Great  Britain  and  Germany  are  the  best 
of  friends — and  "never  has  there  been  a  moment,  and  there  is  not  now 
when  we  have  not  been  overwhelmingly  superior  in  naval  force  against 
any  combination  which  could  reasonably  be  anticipated." 

Mr.  Cahan  says  it  would  be  unfortunate  if  the  people  of  this  country 
should  be  forced  to  choose  between  two  alternatives:  First,  of  placing 
their  financial  resources  at  the  disposition  of  an  Imperial  Government 
in  whose  councils  they  are  denied  representation  for  the  maintenance 
of  forcicn  policies,  in  respect  of  which  they  have  no  direction  or  control; 
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and,  in  fact,  have  never  been  consulted.  Who  ever  suggested  that  the 
Dominion  Government  should  place  their  financial  resources  at  the 
disposition  of  the  Imperial  Government?  Many  Canadians  think  that 
the  Dominion  Parliament  should  vote  such  immediate  contribution  to 
the  Imperial  Navy  and  make  such  other  permanent  arrangements  as 
our  own  Government  will  take  the  responsibility  of  advising,  but  that 
is  quite  a  different  thing  to  placing  our  financial  resources  at  the  dis- 
position of  the  Imperial  Government.  While  the  latter  course  might 
be  a  degradation  of  colonial  citizenship,  does  Mr.  Cahan  contend  that 
a  voluntary  contribution,  recommended  by  our  own  responsible  ministers 
and  approved  by  Parliament  would  degrade  Canadians? 

Mr.  Cahan*s  statement  that  we  have  never  been  consulted  by  the 
Imperial  authorities  is  as  accurate  as  many  of  his  other  statements. 
Sir  Wilfriu  Laurier  was  on  more  than  one  occasion  taken  into  the  con- 
fidence of  the  British  Ministers,  as  were  also  Mr.  Borden  and  some  of 
his  colleagues  during  the  past  summer. 

The  second  alternative  mentioned  by  Mr.  Cahan  is  to  restrict  our 
naval  and  military  expenditures  to  such  as  are  necessary  for  the  protec- 
tion of  our  own  coasts  and  international  boundaries,  until  the  increase 
of  our  population  and  the  development  of  our  own  internal  resources 
■hall  warrant  us  in  assuming  control  of  our  own  international  relations, 
by  taking  our  place  among  the  nations  of  the  world  as  an  independent 
sovereign  state. 

It  would  be  many  a  year  and  cost  many  a  million  before  we  had  a 
military  and  naval  force  of  our  own  sufficient  to  protect  our  own  coasts 
and  our  long  boundaries;  and  in  the  meantime,  great  Britain  is  "to 
pay  the  piper,"  and  not  one  dollar  is  to  be  contributed  to  the  defence 
of  the  Empire  upon  whose  protection  we  would  have  to  rely  until  we 
were  strong  enough  to  declare  our  independence. 

Well  may  Mr.  Cahan  say  that  the  second  alternative  constitutes  a 
repudiation  of  the  best  political  traditions  in  which  we  have  been  bom 
and  bred,  but  who  can  force  Canada  against  her  will  to  accept  such  an 
alternative,  who  in  Canada,  except  some  extreme  Nationalists,  advocate 
the  adoption  of  such  an  alternative? 

Are  we  to  understand  that  Mr.  Cahan  himself  advises  the  Canadian 
Government  and  people  to  chose  this  alternative  rather  than  make  a 
contribution  to  the  support  of  the  Imperial  Navy  without  immediate 
representation  in  Imperial  affairs?  If  so,  let  him  say  so  in  plain  English, 
so  that  we  may  all  know  where  he  stands. 

The  third  alternative  mentioned  by  Mr.  Cahan,  I  presume,  is  a 
contribution  with  representation  in  Imperial  affairs,  the  principle  of 
which  has  certainly  been  splendidly  asserted  and  courageously  advo- 
cated by  Mr.  Borden  in  England."  Let  us  see  how  the  English  people 
appreciate  and  accept  this  principle;  and  for  this  purpose,  I  cannot  do 
better  than  quote  from  a  leading  article,  commenting  on  Mr.  Borden's 
recent  speeches  in  Toronto  and  Montreal,  which  appeared  in  the  issue 
of  The  Times  (Weekly  Edition),  September  27th. 

There  was   no  new  pronouncement  in  Mr.  Borden's  stirring 

speech,  and  none  was  expected,  for  his  declaration  of  policy,  is 

reserved  for  the  meeting  of  Parliament  in  November.     .     .     .     He 

reiterated  with  the  same  emphasis  as  before,  his  belief  in  union  of 
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the  Empire  for  all  purposes  of  defence.  The  conditions  of  such 
union  cannot  be  worked  out  in  a  day,  but  the  principle  is  plain. 
Mr.  Borden  repeated  it  amid  great  enthusiasm  in  Montreal  on 
Saturday,  when  he  declared  that  'with  co-operation  in  defence 
must  come  a  certain  voice  by  Canada  in  the  interests  of  peace  and 
war.'  These  are  the  views  which  he  has  already  expounded  with 
dignity  and  force  during  his  visit  to  England,  and  he  is  perfectly 
justified  in  assuring  his  fellow-countrymen  in  Canada  that  the 
principle  for  which  he  has  contended  is  accepted  and  welcomed 
by  their  fellow-subjects  in  the  Mother  Country.  The  more  it  is 
discussed  the  more  widely,  we  are  certain,  will  the  profound  import- 
ance of  Mr.  Borden's  initiative  this  year  be  understood  and  appre- 
ciated. It  is  widely  felt  in  this  country  that  he  has  opened  new 
avenues  of  thought  on  the  Imperial  problem.  That  is  a  great 
service  in  itself,  and  one  more  and  more  required  of  Imperial  states- 
men at  a  moment  when  the  dangers  by  which  the  Empire  is  menaced 
seem  to  ^row  more  swiftly  than  the  general  capacity  of  our  peoples 
for  realizmg  them.  But  Mr.  Borden  is  not  a  thinker  only.  .  .  . 
He  has  left  his  mark  upon  us  as  a  statesman  in  whom  foresight 
and  grasp  of  principle  are  combined  with  solid  judgment  and  a 
rare  command  of  ways  and  means.  He  has  made  us  feel  that  his 
word  is  as  good  as  his  bond,  and  that  when  his  mind  is  set,  his 
powers  of  action  are  e^ual  to  his  capacity  for  thought.  We  have 
tew  men  amongst  us  in  whom  are  so  well  blended  the  thorough 
habits  of  the  student  with  the  practical  ability  of  the  man  of  affairs. 
The  sight  of  students  is  usually  too  long,  and  that  of  politicians  too 
short.  The  imagination  which  overlooks  the  practical  difRculties 
of  a  course  is  as  useless  by  itself  as  the  opportunism  which  gives 
way  to  difficulties  the  minute  they  are  felt.  Mr.  Borden,  we  believe, 
has  power  to  see  both  the  distant  goal  and  the  ground  before  his 
feet;  and  we  have  given  him  our  confidence  in  this  country  as  a 
statesman  who  will  choose  his  course  with  wisdom  but  will  not  turn 
aside  from  his  aims. 

I  wonder  whether  Mr.  Cahan's  "sight"  is  that  of  the  student  or 
of  the  politician;  but,  he  certainly  has  the  "imagination"  which  over- 
looks the  practical  difficulties  of  the  course  he  is  advocating. 

While  Mr.  Borden  and  his  colleagues  will  steadfastly  work  for  the 
union  of  the  Empire,  for  all  purposes  of  defence  and  a  "voice,"  not  only 
by  Canada,  but  by  the  other  self-governing  Colonies  in  Imperial  affairs, 
yet  I  do  not  believe  the  Government  will  refrain  from  asking  Parliament 
to  grant  a  contribution — and  a  substantial  one — to  the  Navy  until  that 
"voice"  in  Imperial  affairs  has  become  a  fail  accompli. 

Mr.  Borden  has  done  well  in  one  brief  visit  to  obtain  the  acceptance 
by  the  British  Ministers  of  the  principle  that  co-operation  in  defence 
entails  corresponding  co-operation  in  responsibility  and  advice.  We 
can  well  leave  it  to  him  and  his  Cabinet  to  devise  a  scheme  to  carry 
the  principle  intj  practical  effect  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  the  British 
Government  and  the  Governments  of  the  other  Dominions  beyond  the 
Seas.  But  this  will  take  time,  and  action  should  not  be  deferred  until 
it  is  accomplished. 

Let  Canada  do  something  now. 

ViCTOK  E.  Mitchell. 
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From  THE  MONTREAL  DAILY  STAR,  Octobir  jstk,  igia 
To  thr  Editor  of  The  Montreal  Star 

Sir,— Mr.  Cahan,  in  his  fourth  letter  to  Tke  Star  again  attempts  to 
obscure  the  real  issue.     He  says:  p  •  vu 

Persistent  appeals  are  made  to  Canadians  to  assume  a  share  of 
Great  Britain  s  financial  burdens,  on  the  plea  that  Canada  has 
financial  obligations  to  Great  Britain  which  have  never  been  liqui- 
dated.    These  appeals  are  based  on  the  assumption  that  Great 
^ntain,  in  the  wars  with  France  that  were  ended  by  the  Treaty  of 
Pans  in  1763,  in  the  war  of  the  American  Revolution  iTTC-iyg/  in 
the  war  of  1812,  expended  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  of  which 
Canada  is  morally  bound  to  assume  and  pay  a  certain  share,  which 
vanes  according  to  the  fanciful  computations  of  the  arithmeticians 
who  seek  to  impose  these  new  obligations  upon  us. 
„„A  ^'""."'"y-  ^  ,"""  ^f"<^  it  suggested  before  that  Canada  rests 
f^S.l    V     *•  ■"?"'  °''''8"'°n-     The  expense  of  founding  and  maintain- 
ing the  Empire  has,  up  to  the  present  time,  been  cheerfully  borne  by  the 
Bntish  nation,  and  no  Britisher  (English,  Scotch,  or  Irish)  considers  that 
any  moral  obligation  rests  upon  Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand  or  South 
Afnca  to  return  to  the  Bntish  exchequer  one  dollar  of  the  money  so 
expended  ;  but  a  feeling  is  growing  in  Great  Britain  that  the  wealthy 
dominions  beyond  the  seas  should  now  contribute  according  to  their 
means  and  resources,  towards  the  expense  of  maintaining  the  Navy  upon 
which  the  very  existence  of  the  whole  Empire  depends      This  is  a  verv 
different  matter  to  the  Overseas  Dominions  returning  to  the  British 
Treasury  any  portion  of  the  money  which  Great  Britain  has  expended 
in  building  up  the  Empire.  a^cuucu 

Mr.  Cahan  proceeds  : 

But,  admitting  for  the  moment,  that  Canada  has  obligations  to 
Great  Bntain,  to  whom  are  we  in  duty  bound  to  make  payment  ? 
To  the  present  generation  of  Englishmen  who  have  inherited  Enirlish 
estates,  for  which  the  present  holders  have  neither  toiled  nor  spun 
which  consist  of  a  thousand  years  of  accumulated  wealth  ureater' 
than  IS  possessed  by  any  other  European  State  f  >  6         • 

Are  we,  Canadians,  of  this  generation  to  pay  to  the  present 
generation  of  Englishmen,  resident  in  England,  the  expenses,  or  a 
FnJr  I  "'^ "?«"'!»■  '°<:'"-«d  in  the  past  by  fifty  generations  of 
iinglishmen  in  creating  new  markets  and  extending  their  trade  and 
commerce  upon  every  sea  and  to  every  land,  protecting  their  invest- 
ments, increasing  their  profits,  until  they  have  become  and  continue 
world  ?  """^  powerful  commercical  community  in  the 

H,„/?n' p""i  ^°f"i  '*'"  ""^  f"^'?'  generation  of  Englishmen,  resi- 
1^=U  (  p*  1°  i  fortunate  heirs-in-possession  of  the  accumulated 
wealth  of  England,  must  be  considered  as  entering  into  their  entailed 
estate,  only  upon  condition  that  they  shall  assume  the  fixed  charges 
that  have  hitherto  attached  to  it  ;  and  even  so  their  surplus  wealth 
is  beyond  companson  with  that  which  we  in  this  count.^  can  hope 
to  create  for  several  centuries  to  come.  ^ 

The  meaning  of  these  rhetorical  utterancea  is  extremely  obscure 
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By  the  "  preient  generation  of  Englishmen  "  doe»  Mr.  Cahan  mean  lim- 
ply the  Engliahmenwhohave  inherited  English  landed  estatei,  or  the  general 
body  of  Kngliahmen,  Scotchmen  and  Irishmen  who  constitute  the  British 
nation,  and  who  must  necessarily  inherit  all  the  advantages  of  trade  and 
commerce  which  result  from  the  energies,  foresight  and  moneys  expended 
by  their  ancestors  ?  The  latter  is  the  only  reasonable  interpretation, 
because  it  is  absurd  to  contend  that  "  only  the  Englishmen  who  have 
Inherited  the  English  estates  for  which  they  have  neither  toiled  nor  spun" 
inherit  all  the  advantages  and  aci.  mulated  wealth  of  Great  Britain. 
Mr.  Cahan  also  draws  the  inference  that  the  accumulated  wealth  of 
Great  Britain  is  so  great  that  the  present  generation  of  Englishmen 
should  continue  to  bear  all  the  expenses  of  maintaining  the  Empire. 
On  this  phase  of  the  matter,  it  is  interesting  to  compare  the  national 
wealth  of  Great  Britain  per  head  with  the  national  wealth  of  Canada 
per  head. 

According  to  an  article  on  "  Imperial  Defence  and  Finance  "  in  the 
August  "  Nineteenth  Century,"  the  per  capita  wealth  of  Great  Britain 
is  £3;!,  and  the  per  capita  wealth  of  Canada  is  £288.  The  relative 
expenditures  on  defence  are  as  follows  :  Great  Britain,  £1  I2s  3d  per  head 
and  Canada  £0  6s  sd  per  head,  while  Ausratlia,  with  a  per  capita  wealth 
of  £287,  expends  £1  per  head  on  defence. 

It  would  seem  from  these  figures  that  the  accumulated  wealth  of 
Great  Britain  is  not  proportionately  so  very  much  in  excess  of  the  accum- 
ulated wealth  of  Canada,  and  the  figures  demonstrate  quite  clearly  that 
Canada  is  quite  able  to  expend  a  very  much  larger  sum  on  defence  than 
she  actually  does  without  running  any  risk  of  impoverishing  her  people. 
The  author  of  the  article  in  the  "  N  neteenth  Century  "  has  outlined 
a  plan  by  which  the  self-governing  colonies  may  be  granted  participation 
in  Imperial  affairs,  and  I  would  commend  this  article  to  Mr.  Cahan.  He 
will  find  it  interesting  and  instructive. 

As  regards  Mr.  Cahan's  objection  to  discharging  any  of  our  obliga- 
tions— and  he  admits  that  Canada  has  great  obligations  to  Great  Britain 
— to  the  present  generation  of  Englishmen,  it  would  be  interesting  to 
know,  if  we  are  ever  to  discharge  any  of  these  obligations,  how  we  are  to 
do  so  except  by  a  payment  or  contribution  in  some  form  which  will 
enure  to  the  benefit  of  the  generation  of  Englishmen  at  the  time  such 
payment  or  contribution  is  made. 

Mr.  Cahan  asks  the  following  question  : 

But  I  may  ask,  have  English  Colonists  committed  any  crime 
that  they  should  forfeit  for  all  time  the  pledge  of  equal  civil  rights 
which  was  guaranteed  by  an  English  King  to  the  first  English 
settlers  on  this  Continent  and  to  "  their  children  and  posterity," 
that  they  should  here  continue  to  enjoy  all  the  '  liberties,  franchises 
and  immunities  "  of  natural  subj  cts  of  the  Crown  "  to  all  intentt 
and  purposes  as  if  they  had  been  abiding  and  born  within  this  our 
Realm  of  England  ? ' 

Will  Mr.  Cahan  explain  how  a  vol  .iitary  contribution  to  Imperial 
defence  recomr  ended  by  our  own  responsible  Ministers  and  authorized 
by  the  Dominion  Parliament,  can  deprive  us  of  the  equal  civil  rights 
which  we  were  granted  by  the  King  F 
Mr.  Cahan  also  asks  : 
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U  there  any  moral  debt,  payable  now  in  dollar*,  which  ahould 
be  atsumed  by  the  aon>  o{  the  Loyalists,  who,  after  having  lost  all 
material  wealth  in  the  American  Revolutionary  Wars,  made  their 
way,  in  rags  and  tatters,  hungry  and  footsore,  to  hew  out  for  them- 
selves and  the'r  descendants  new  homes  in  the  Maritime  Provinces 
or  in  the  almost  impenetrable  wildernesses  north  of  the  Great  Lakes  ? 
As  I  have  pointed  out  above,  no  such  moral  debt  rests  upon  the 
ions  of  the  United  Empire  Loyalists  ;  but  it  is  a  matter  of  history  that 
the  United  Empire  Loyalists  were  willing  even  to  be  taied  by  the  British 
Crown  in  America,  and  rather  than  join  those  Colonists  who  stood  upon 
the  principle  that  there  sho;-'  ^  be  no  "  taxation  without  representation," 
fought  with  the  King's  Army,  and  after  the  War  of  Secession  and  after 
they  had  been  despoiled  of  their  property  and  effects  by  the  successful 
Colonists,  marched  in  rags  and  tatters  to  Canada  to  live  under  the  British 
Flag,  and  did  not  thin'-,  the  sacrifice  too  great  for  this  privilege.     I  am 
quite  sure  that  it  is  not  the  sons  of  the  United  Empire  Loyalists  who 
to-day  are  asking  the  Canadian  Government  to  withold  its  hand  from 
making  a  contribution  to  Imperial  defence  until  Great  Britain  accords 
representation  in  Imperial  affairs. 

The  next  question  put  by  Mr.  Cahan, 

Is  there  now  any  moral  obligation  resting  upon  the  descend- 
ants, in  Canada,  of  the  early  French  settlers,  to  pay  in  whole  or  in 
part  the  costs  of  the  wars  b;-  which  their  race  was  conquered  in  New 
France  and  made  forever  a  British  possession  ? 
is  calculated  to  stir  up  national  prejudice  and  race  feeling. 

One  more  extract— and  the  last— I  shall  quote  from  Mr.  Cahan's 
letter: 

Have  the  Irish  and  Scotch  emigrants,  whose  fathers  and  mothera 
were  driven  by  political  conditions,  by  poverty  or  by  lack  of  oppor- 
tunity in  the  old  lands,  to  seek  new  homes  in  this  new  world,  any 
moral  responsibility  for  the  payment  of  the  expenses  of  the  past 
wars  by  which  England  established  her  commercial  supremacy 
throughout  the  world  ? 

This  question  can  also  be  answered  emphatically  in  the  negative, 
but  it  is  interesting,  as  it  shows  that  Mr.  Cahan  realizes  that,  notwith- 
standing the  wonderful  wealth  accumulated  by  Great  Britain  during  the 
last  "  fifty  generations,"  many  of  its  inhabitants  are  forced  by  poverty 
or  lack  of  opportunity  in  the  old  land  to  seek  new  homes  in  this  new 
world. 

Mr.  Cahan's  "  fifty  generations,"  however,  takes  us  back  to  about 
the  year  412 — just  about  the  time  the  Roman  legions  were  withdrawn 
from  Britain.  The  Empire  is  not  quite  as  old  as  that.  Until  1583,  when 
nominal  possession  was  taken  of  Newfoundland  by  Sir  Humphrey 
Gilbert,  the  Sovereignty  of  the  English  Crown  had  not  extended  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Channel  Islands  and  the  Isle  of 
Man.  All  the  Colonies  and  Dependencies  of  Great  Britain  have  been 
acquired  since  the  date  mentioned. 

To  show  that  the  expense  of  the  maintenance  of  the  Empire  has 
fallen  more  largely  upon  the  present  generation  of  Englishmen  than  on 
any  preceding  generation,  it  is  only  necessary  to  mention  that  the  British 
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Budget  baa,  in  the  paat  thirty  yean,  increated  from  about  £80,000,000  to 
nearly  £200,000,000,  and  that  the  taxpayer!  of  the  United  Kingdom  are 
paying  £71,000,000  for  defence  in  the  year  1912-13,  which  almost  equal 
the  total  British  Budget  of  thirty  years  ago,  and  yet,  if  I  understand  Mr. 
Cahan  correctly,  he  still  insists  that  no  contribution  should  be  made  by 
Canada  towards  Imperial  defence  unless  the  British  Government  p'ublish 
to  the  world  that  -n  emergencjr  exists,  or  until  Great  Britain  is  prepared 
to  give  Canada  representation  in  Imperial  affairs,  and  then  omy  if  the 
matter  is  first  submitted  by  the  Government  to  the  people.  To  make 
a  contribution  upon  any  other  terms  Mr.  Cahan  contends  is  entirely 
incompatib'e  with  the  spirit  of  British  institutions  and  government,  and 
that  no  government  has  the  moral  or  legal  right  to  degrade  a  people  of 
it<  own  kith  and  kin  to  the  lower  level  of  a  mere  tributary  state.  We  are, 
therefore,  to  conclude  that  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Cahan  the  Governments 
of  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  by  making  voluntary  contributions  to 
the  Imperial  Navy  without  representation  in  Imperial  affairs,  have 
degraded  their  people  and  sunk  their  countries  to  the  lower  level  of  mere 
tributary  states. 

But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  evcybody  thinks  the  more  of  these  sitter 
states  for  their  patriotic  action,  and  our  pride  is  all  the  greater  when  we 
realize  that  the  governments  of  both  Austrjilia  and  New  Zealand  are 
controlled  by  the  Labor  Party. 

Victor  £.  Mitchell. 
Montreal. 


From  THE  MONTREAL  DAILY  STAR,  November  2nd,  1912 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Montreal  Star  : 

Sir, — In  my  letter  which  was  published  in  The  Star  on  October  14th, 
I  stated  that  the  question  of  the  representation  of  the  Overseas  Domin- 
ions in  Imperial  affairs  bristled  with  difficulties  which  it  would  take  a 
long  time  to  solve. 

The  Right  Honorable  Herbert  Samu--',  M.P.,  Postmaster-General, 
in  a  very  interesting  article  on  Federal  Gc.-ernment  in  the  October 
number  of  "  The  Nineteeth  Century,"  discusses  this  subject  at  great 
length,  and  points  out  many  of  the  difficulties  which  will  have  to  be  solved 
before  the  self-governing  colonies  can  share  with  Great  Britain,  not  only 
the  responsibilities,  but  the  coutrol  of  Imperial  affairs.  This  can  only 
be  accomplished  by  the  formation  of  some  Federal  authority  which  would, 
by  the  common  consent  of  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies,  have  juris- 
diction over  those  matters  in  which  the  whole  Empire  is  interested,  as 
apart  from  those  which  are  of  mere  local  or  domestic  interest.  But,  as 
Mr.  Samuel  points  out: 

"  The  creation  of  a  central  authority  chosen  by  the  whole  Empire 
and  governing  its  common  affairs  would  obviously  be  a  task  surrounded 
by  the  most  formidable  difficulties.  The  most  important  of  the  common 
interests  is  defence.  Defence  is  largely  a  matter  of  finance.  Is  the 
Federal  Parliament  to  have  powers  of  levying  taxation  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  in  the  Dominions  I  If  so,  how  are  such  powers  to  be 
enforced  ?    What  is  to  happen  if  one  part  of  the  Empire  dissents  from 
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the  legiilation  paiied  by  the  Federal  Parliament  ?  Is  it  possible  to 
devise  a  constitution  in  such  a  way  that  its  laws  should  be  operative  only 
Jt  the  representatives  of  all  countries  subject  to  it  concur  in  their  passing, 
or  should  be  operative  only  in  the  territories  of  such  of  them  as  do  concur! 
"  Responsible  to  a  Federal  Parliament  would  be  a  Federal  Executive 
dealing  with  foreign  affairs,  naval  and  military  defence,  and  questions 
of  trade.  Could  the  statesmen  drawn  from  the  Dominions  as  members 
of  such  an  executive  be  able  at  once  to  share  at  the  centre  in  the  conduct 
of  It-  current  business,  and  also  to  keep  in  sufficiently  close  touch  with 
the  tountnes  from  which  they  came  to  remain  authoritative  exponents  of 
their  views  ?  What  step  can  be  contemplated  if  the  representatives  of 
one  or  two  of  the  Dominions  in  ihe  Federal  Cabinet  were  to  dissent  from 
the  policy  of  the  rest,  and,  with  the  approval  of  their  constituents,  were 
to  resign  their  posts  ?  These  are  some  of  the  problems  with  which  the 
Imperial  Federation  is  confronted.  No  blunder  could  be  worse  than 
prematurely  to  attempt  their  solution  before  there  is  a  general  will  to 
find  a  way. 


Can  Mr.  Cahan  satisfactorily  answer  the  questions  so  pertinently 
put  by  Mr.  Samuel?  r  j 

II  ■  ^'i.?*™"''  frankly  admits  that  at  present  the  Government  of  the 
United  Kingdom  is  over-centraKicd  and  the  Government  of  the  Empire 
under-centralized,  but  he  has  no  doubt  that  in  time  there  will  be  developed 
tome  form  of  Federal  Government  which  will  adjust  itself  to  the  complex 
needs  of  the  whole  Empire.  Something  has  already  been  accomplish-d 
in  this  direction. 

"The  constitutional  organs"— I  quote  from  Mr.  Samuel's  article— 
which  serve  equally  the  whole  Empire  are  three:  first,  the  Monarchy, 
which  18  in  form,  and  to  a  great  extent  in  practice,  the  moving  force  of 
the  whole  system;  second,  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council, 
containing  representatives  of  the  Dominions  and  of  India,  which  acts  as 
a  Federal  Court  of  Appeal;  and  third,  the  Imperial  Conference,  which, 
although  possessing  neither  legislative  nor  executive  power,  greatly 
influences,  by  the  resolutions  it  passes  at  its  quadrennial  meetings,  the 
actions  of  the  authorities  it  represents. 

"To  these  a  fourth  is  in  process  of  being  added.  The  Committee 
of  Imperial  Defence  is  composed  as  a  rule  only  of  members  of  the  Exe- 
cutive of  the  United  Kingdom,  but  the  Prime  Minister  summons  to  its 
meetings,  when  occasion  requires  and  opportunity  offers,  representatives 
of  the  Dominion  Government  also.  As  those  Governments  recognize 
more  fully  their  obligations  to  share  the  burdens  of  the  common  defence, 
the  consultations  about  its  organization  must  become  more  regular,  the 
attendance  of  Dominion  representatives  at  the  Committee  of  Imperial 
Defence  is  likely  to  become  more  constant,  and  it  is  probable  that  at 
no  distant  time  that  body  will  take  rank  as  one  of  the  Federal  institu- 
tions of  the  Empire." 

What  form  the  Federal  authority  will  ultimately  take,  no  man,— 
unlets,  indeed,  it  be  Mr.  Cahan— can  predicate,  but  the  signs  of  the 
times  show  that,  not  only  in  Canada  and  the  other  self-governing  colonies, 
but  in  Great  Britain  Itself,  there  is  a  movement  towards  the  Federal 
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type  of  government  for  purely  Imperial  aSairi,  and  thia  movement  can 
be  left  to  develop  in  the  way  the  Bntiih  Conititution  iuelf  hat  developed, 
by  gradually  adapting  iuelf  to  the  needa  of  the  Empire. 

"In  that  development,"Mr.  Samuel  laya,  "there  can  be  little  doubt 
auch  elements  of  Federalism  at  may  luit  the  caae  will  be  brought  in  to 
correct  the  preaent  over-centraliration  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  under-centraliiation  of  the  Government  of  the  Empire." 

I  do  not  think  Mr.  Cahan  or  any  other  Canadian  need  worry  about 
Canada  being  offered  tome  participation  in  Imperial  aflain  by  Great 
Britain.  It  will  come  in  good  time— probably  before  Canada  it  prepared 
to  attume  her  proper  ihare  of  the  obligationt  which  participation  necea- 
larily  entailt.  .  _ 

But  In  the  meantime  what  the  vait  majurlty  of  Canadian* 
want  to  that  the  Govemment  ehould  recommend  and  Parliament 
should  authorize,  without  delay,  a  contribution  to  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  Brittoh  Navy,  northy  of  our  great  and  proaperoua 
Dominion. 

ViCTOK   E.   MiTCHILb 

Montreal,  November  Itt,  1912. 
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AH  IZTKACT  nou  AN  ARTICLE  lY 

His  Grace  The  Duke  of  Westmp<ster,  G.C.V.O. 

I  In  the  November  iiiue  o{ 
"Tkt  Siiutiinth  Cintury  and  After" 


One  of  the  moit  remarkable  phenomena  of  modern  timet  ii  the  rite 
and  growth  of  Imperialiit  feeling  throughout  the  United  Kingdom  and 
the  Britiih  Dominioni. 

Hiitory  runt  in  cycles.  The  glorioui  period  of  the  Napoleonic  wan 
wi  1  not  unnaturally  followed  by  a  great  reaction.  After  the  trcmendout 
warlike  exertiont  which  had  cott  Great  Britain  approximatel/  £i,ooo,- 
000,000  the  nation  required  peace  and  reit.  The  great  influence  which 
the  landowning  ariitocraey  uied  to  exerciie  declined  owing  to  the  growth 
of  the  manufacturing  industriet  and  the  manufacturing  towns.  Through 
the  Reform  Bill  the  middle  class,  composed  of  merchants,  maiiufacturert, 
thipowners,  etc.,  became  the  controlling  element  in  the  Legislature,  and 
thete  hat  ;ened  to  make  the  bett  use  of  their  opportunitiei,  The  utili- 
tarian eri  began.  Henceforth  national  policy  was  to  be  subservient  to 
mdividual  advantage,  to  commercial  considerations.  The  people  were 
told  that  the  Colonies  were  unprofitable,  that  they  were  an  encumbrance 
and  a  burden  to  the  Motherland.  The  planful  development  of  the 
Empire  which  former  generations  had  pursued  was  discontinued.  A 
tentiment  frankly  hostile  to  the  Empire  arose.  Free  Trade  was  intro- 
duced. Its  essence  was,  in  the  words  of  Cobden:  "Buy  in  the  cheapest 
and  sell  in  the  dearest  market."  The  trading  interest  was  enthusiastic- 
ally in  favour  of  Free  Trade  in  the  expectation  that  It  would  be  extremely 
beneficial  to  the  manufacturing  industries  of  the  country.  Incidentally 
it  wat  hoped  that  Free  Trade  would  break  up  the  Empire  and  rid  Great 
Britain  of  her  Colonies.  Cobden  prophesied  that  Free  Trade  would 
gradually  and  imperceptibly  loosen  the  bonds  between  Motherland  and 
Colonies,  and  looked  forward  to  their  amicable  separation. 

The  rule  of  the  middle  class  has  come  to  an  end.  Democracy  hat 
•TJ.*'"*;  ^  democratic  national  policy  has  taken  the  place  of  tSe  ancient 
utilitarianism,  and  Imperialism  is  merely  the  latest,  and  I  think  the 
highest,  incarnation  of  our  democratic  nationalism.  It  is  a  conscious 
manifestation  of  the  solidarity  of  the  race.  British  Imperialism  is  not, 
at  its  opponents  asijrt,  an  empty,  vain-glorious,  and  aggressive  policy 
advocated  by  "Jingoes,"  by  the  aristocracy,  the  leisured  classes,  and 
U»e  army.  It  it  a  thoroughly  democratic  policy.  This  can  be  seen 
by  the  fact  that  it  is  strongest  not  in  these  islands,  but  in  our  most 
democratic  possestiont.  Imperialism,  contrary  to  widely  held  opinion, 
M  democratic,  peaceful,  and  utilitarian  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word, 
for  it  is  useful  and  necets&ry. 

/-  '*  ''.V'"  *""'  '™*  "ying  that  per.ce  it  the  greatest  interest  of 
Great  and  Greater  Britain.  Only  in  peaci  can  we  develop  our  magnifi- 
cent retourcet.    But  our  peace  it  threatened. 

The  Britith  Empire  extendi  over  11,447,954  X)"*"  mile*.    It  U 
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ne«rly  one  hundred  timet  ii  Urge  *•  the  United  Kingdom.  It  frabficet 
v»it  »re««  iitu»ted  in  *  temperite  lone,  which  h»ve  room  lor  hundreai 
of  millioni  of  white  lettleri.  We  poiieii  be»idei  moit  v»lu»ble  tropie«l 
Coloniet,  countlen  iil«nd$  »nd  ne«rly  all  the  moit  imrorttnt  itritegictl 

exitioni  in  the  world  which  dominite  all  leat.  Very  naturally  the 
ritiih  Empire  ii  the  envy  of  the  univene,  and  eipecially  of  thoM 
nation!  which  deiire  or  require  coloniet  and  well-iituated  naval  baiea. 
A  nation  can  be  tecure  only  if  iu  armed  ttrcngth  it  commenturate 
with  itt  poitetiiont.  The  Britith  Empire  it  by  far  the  Urgeit  Empire 
which  the  world  hat  teen.  It  it  ettentially  a  maritime  Empire,  and  it 
it  mott  vulnerable  from  the  tea.  While  the  principal  townt  of  moit 
countries  lie  far  inland,  all  the  largett  townt  of  the  Britiih  Empire,  tuch 
at  London,  Liverpool,  Manchetter,  Brittol,  Newcattle-on-T/ne,  Ports- 
mouth, Cardiff,  Edinburgh,  Glatgow,  Aberdeen,  Dundee,  Dublin, 
Belfatt,  Calcutta,  Bombay,  Madrat,  Rangoon,  Colombo,  Aden,  bmga- 
pore.  Hong  Kong,  Melbourne,  Adelaide,  Britbane  Perth,  Hobart, 
Auckland,  Wellington,  Chrittchurch,  Duncdin,  Montreal,  Quebec, 
Vancouver,  Victoria,  St.  John't,  Cape  Town,  Durban,  and  many  othert, 
lie  on,  or  dote  to,  the  tea.  All  thete  towni  can  eatily  be  thelled  or 
teized  by  a  foreign  Power  pottetting  the  command  of  the  tea. 

The  Britith  Empire  it  a  tea  Empire.  It  dependt  for  itt  livelihood 
very  largely  upon  the  tea.  The  value  of  itt  teaborne  trade  should  in 
the  present  year  amount  to  the  ttupendout  tum  of  £1,000,000,000.  The 
Britith  Empire  potteitei  one-half  of  the  world't  thipping.  We  may  tay 
that  one-half  of  the  world't  trade  it  c-.rried  under  the  British  flag.  Ou". 
of  every  two  thips  which  sail  the  ov.  an  one  fiiei  the  Britith  tla^.  Our 
merchant  marine  will  therefore  be  eipoted  to  enormout  lottei  in  time 
of  war  unless  our  Navy  it  over  >  ^elmingly  ttrong.  The  Britith  Empire 
doet  not  potsess  the  sea,  but  it  has  certainly  a  predominant  interest 
on  all  seas.  _, 

W  hile  the  prosperity  of  the  British  Dominions  depends  on  the  free 
flow  of  their  enormous  exports  over  tea,  the  exittence  of  the  United 
Kingdom  depends  on  the  free  and  uninterrupted  flow  of  our  sea-borne 
imports  of  food  and  raw  materials.  One-half  of  the  meat,  seven-eighths 
of  the  wheat,  and  all  the  sugar  which  we  consume  are  imported  by  sea. 
Our  factories  are  dependent  on  cotton,  wool,  timber,  hides,  ores,  oil, 
and  other  raw  materials  borne  by  ships  to  these  shores.  Sometimes  the 
stock  uf  wheat  in  the  United  Kingdom  suffices  for  only  six  weeks.  A 
short  tloppage  of  our  imports,  even  if  it  be  only  a  partial  one,  would 
close  our  factories  and  cause  starvation. 

If  a  hostile  Power,  or  combination  of  Powers,  should  defeat  our 
fleet  it  need  not  invade  this  country.  A  powerful  enemy  can  bombard 
the  principal  towns  of  Great  Britain  and  of  her  possessions,  starve  out 
the  garrisons  of  her  naval  bases,  ruin  our  shipping  trade,  prey  upon  the 
export  trade  of  oui  Dominions  and  Colonies,  and  starve  the  United 
Kingdom  into  surrender.  It  is  therefore  clear  that  Motherland  and 
Colonies  require  for  their  protection  a  fleet  strong  enovgh  to  meet  any 
pc-sible  combination  of  Powers.  These  considerations  p -ompted  Great 
Britain  to  establish  the  two-Power  standard,  according  to  which  the 
British  fleet  was  to  be  at  least  as  ttrong  as  the  combined  fleets  of  the  two 
•trongett  foreign  Powers. 
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Formerly  the  ntvtl  tupremtcy  of  Greit  Britain  wat  unditputed 
and  indiiputable,  but  changing  circumitancei  have  affected  our  petition 
in  the  world.  A  few  decadei  ago  Germany  coniiited  of  a  number  of 
disunited  and  impecunioui  States  which  had  no  fleet,  the  population 
of  the  United  States  was  smaller  than  that  of  the  t'niiel  Kingdom. 
Japan  was  as  weak  at  sea  as  Siam,  Russia  had  no  railwajis,  the  Su<z 
Canal  did  not  exist.  The  navies  of  the  foiei^n  .ers  were  nsignificiint. 
It  was  not  necessary  for  Great  Britain  to  maintain  a  two-Pow;r  stanriard, 
for  her  fleet  was  predominant  on  all  seas.  As  Russia  was  separated  from 
India  by  vast  roadlr-.^  and  railwayless  deserts,  and  as  transporl  by  sea 
was  very  little  '  luued,  ships  being  few,  small,  and  slow,  tne  invasion 
of  India  by  land  and  that  of  tne  United  Kingdom  by  sea  was  not  practic- 
able. The  times  have  changed.  Powerful  navies  are  being  built  in 
m'ny  countries,  and  all  countries,  even  the  South  American  Republics, 
endeavour  to  build  more  powerful  battleships  than  the  latest  British 
Dreadnoughts.  Our  sea  monopoly  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  Russian 
railways  run  up  to  the  Indian  frontier.  An  invasion  of  India  is  no 
longer  impossible.  The  great  development  of  ;he  merchant  marine, 
the  idvent  of  numeroi\s  large  and  fast  passenger  steamers,  makes  the 
invasion  of  Greai  Britain  and  the  Colonies  much  easier  than  it  used  to 
be.  Our  interest  in  the  Suez  Canal  and  in  Egypt  has  given  us  another 
point  where  we  arc  extremely  vulnerable  and  are  exposed  to  attacks 
Doth  by  land  md  sea.  During  the  last  fifty  years  the  comparative 
strength  of  Great  Britain  has  declined  while  the  vulnerability  of  the 
British  Empire  has  greatly  increased. 

Great  Britain  possesses  a  much  smaller  area  and  a  much  denser 
populatio'i  than  her  national  competitors.  Her  population  increases 
very  slowly,  and  a  very  large  number  of  her  citizens  emigrate  every 
year.  While  the  British  population  grows  but  slowly,  that  of  her  princi- 
pal competitors  increases  very  quickly.  Russia  has  161,000,000  inhabi- 
tants, and  her  population  increases  by  3,000,000  per  year;  the  United 
States  have  92,000,000  inhabitants,  and  their  population  increases  by 
1,600,000  per  year.  Germany  has  66,000,000  inhabitants,  and  her 
population  increases  by  900,000  per  year;  the  United  Kingdom  has 
45,000,000  inhabitants,  and  her  population  increases  by  less  than  400,000 
per  year.  Man  power  is  more  important  than  engine  power.  Gradually, 
and  almost  imperceptibly,  Great  Britain  is  losing  her  great  position  m 
the  world  owing  to  the  comparative  stagnation  of  her  population  and 
the  rapid  growth  of  the  leading  foreign  States.  Wealth  is  power.  The 
longest  purse  can  buy  the  strongest  fleet.  It  is  impossible  for  45,000,000 
Englishmen  to  maintain  the  two-Power  standard  against  66,000,000 
Germans  and  some  other  prosperous  nation.  There  is  a  limit  to  the 
ta:  ation  which  the  people  can  bear.  The  two-Power  standard  has  been 
al  indoned. 

At  the  time  when  the  Britiih  Navy  was  all-powerful  Great  Britain 
could  stand  alone  in  splendid  isolation.  Now  we  are  no  longer  able  to 
rely  for  our  security  upon  ou:  own  unaided  strength.  W*-  have  to  put 
our  trust  in  complicated  diplomatic  arrangements  .    nay  break 

down  at  the  critical  moment.    At  present  our  posit  ns  perfectly 

secure  owing  to  our  understanding  with  France  anv      .ussia  and  our 
alliance  with  lapan.     However,  treaties  and  understandings  do  not  last 
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tor  «U  time.  Th«  Bclkaa  war,  or  lomt  otbtr  «v«iit,  mty  upMt  raiay 
•siituf  frwndthipt,  or  a  lUUul  diplomat  may  rcarrang*  th«  poupiBt 
J  U.T*"  "*  ""  <li"<Jvantai«.  A  Suw  which  it  very  vulixrabl* 
•od  which  at  the  tame  time  it  nch  ia  valuable  poaMuiuai  li  eipoaed 
to  the  daager  of  atuck  by  a  hoatile  eoalitioa.  Therefore  we  thould 
rely  for  our  defence  oaly  on  our  own  ttrentth.  In  our  own  •trentth 
alone  we  can  find  lafety. 

At  our  population  and  wealth  increaie  comparatively  tlowly,  while 
the  population  and  wealth  of  our  great  national  competitor!  grow  eom- 

Saratively  quickly,  Great  Britain  will  from  year  to  year  find  it  more 
imcult  to  hold  her  own  in  a  world  of  large  Statet.  From  year  to  year 
't '•  b*"""!"!  increatin^ly  clear  that  Great  Britain  cannot  provide  for 
the  defence  of  the  Empire  lingle-handcd.  Recogniiing  our  dilHcult'" 
ocr  Dominiont  have  come  to  our  aid  with  iplendid  ^nerotity.  T 
are  providing  fleet  and  armiei.  But  we  cannot  lafcly  rely  for  ine 
defence  of  the  Em  "on  the  pretcnt  lootc  arran^ementi  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  L  >nioni.  The  Empire  requirci  for  iti  lecurity  an 
Imperial  Army  and  an  Imperial  Flee',  paid  for  out  of  an  Imperial  ei- 
chequer,  and  controlled  and  directed  by  an  Imperial  Government.  The 
k  £"  °'  '*"  *"•"?'"  """•  *>«  organiied.  But  only  the  unification  of 
the  Empire  will  make  poiilble  the  creation  of  an  adequate  organiution. 
TTiat  hat  been  recognized  by  the  leading  Colonial  itatetmen.  Therefore 
they  have  urged  ui  to  call  them  to  our  counclli. 

The  unificntion  of  the  Empire  ii  neceiiary,  not  only  for  its  defence, 
but  alto  for  iti  development.  The  time  of  tmall  Statet  it  pait.  The 
■"'"re  belonn  to  the  great  Statet.  In  the  firtt  chapter  of  hit  "Wealth 
of  Nationi'  Adam  Smith  demonitrated  by  hit  detcription  of  *he 
manufacture  of  pint  the  superior  efficiency  of  the  factory  lyitem,  which 
allowi  the  diviiion  of  labour,  over  the  tmall  employer  and  the  individual 
artiian.  The  factory  tyttem  appliei  not  only  to  the  manufacturing 
induttriet  but  alto  to  Sta'<-i.  Greatnesa  in  Statet  makct  not  only  for 
ttrentth  and  aecurity  but  .  Uo  for  efficiency  in  every  brancl;  of  human 
activity  owin^  to  a  bettci  division  and  application  of  labour.  The 
greater  the  national  market  the  greater  tie  induitrial  efficiency  of  the 
nation.  In  a  tmall  but  highly-cultured  State,  tuch  at  Sweden,  there  it 
no  room  for  an  iron  induttr)  at  large,  and  therefore  as  efficient,  a^  >  hat 
at  Pittsburg.  Efficiency  in  art  and  science  also  .  favoured  by  a  '  r;>e 
State,  for  only  a  largv  and  prosperous  State  can  give  an  adequate  tcope 
to  iti  talented  citizeni.  A  great  electrician,  engineer,  chemist,  financier, 
inventor,  painter,  or  sculptor,  born  in  tome  tmall  Sfite,  tuch  at  Denmark 
or  Holland,  v'ill  naturally  teek  occupation  in  tome  larger  State. 

The  unification  of  the  Empire  maket  not  only  for  ttrength,  peace, 
progress  and  proiperity,  but  also  for  social  betterment.  To  lift  up  the 
masses  we  require  two  things;  security  and  prosperity.  Without  security 
from  foreign  attack  there  will  be  little  protperity. 
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